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THE OPEN AIR SCHOOLS 
OF BRISTOL 
1913-1957 


In the early years of this century an observer in the city of Bristol 
would have been aware of many young children roaming the 
streets, sitting on doorsteps or staring out of windows and may 
have wondered why they were not attending school. After all, 
education was free and compulsory. For some it was just laziness 
or ignorance that kept them away, but in most cases these children 
had actually been ‘excluded’ — banned — from attending school, 
either because they were suffering from an infectious disease or 
considered too weak to benefit from instruction. In the crowded 
conditions of the classrooms it was feared that cross-infection 
would be prevalent, particularly from children suffering from 
tuberculosis, and if a child was too weak or ‘delicate’ to attend 
school it was thought that it would probably not survive to 
adulthood anyway. Thus such children were condemned to 
illiteracy. 

There were a few charitable bodies which were concerned about 
the situation, among them the Bristol Civic League, whose 
members in those days regarded themselves as ‘citizens of Bristol 
without regard to political or religious differences whose purpose 
was to deal with the problems of poverty’. Around 1910 they were 
discussing a new form of educational institution which might help 
the excluded children. The idea was special schooling in the open 
air where there would be less risk of cross-infection. The schools 
would be run especially to cater for the needs of the weaker 
children and would involve a more relaxed time-table and provide 
nourishing food and medical help. 
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So on 21 April 1913 more than usual interest was attached to a 
meeting of the Bristol Civic League when there was an excep- 
tionally high attendance under the Chairmanship of Mr Stanley 
Badock. The subject under discussion was the founding of an open 
air school for the education and treatment of tubercular and ailing 
children. The general scheme was explained to the meeting by one 
of its pioneers, Miss F.M. Townsend:! 


It is proposed to start an Open Air day school for Bristol schoolchildren 
who are in the early stages of phthisis, and for those who are 
pre-disposed to the disease by weakness or ill-health; children for 
instance who are suffering from anaemia, malnutrition, tubercular 
glands, and other ailments. For such children the conditions of ordinary 
school life are unsuitable, even injurious. They need fresh air, plenty of 
nourishing food, some hours of rest each day, and special medical 
treatment. If these needs can be supplied, the children already attacked 
by tuberculosis will have a good chance of recovery, while those who 
are only threatened with the disease can be built up in health and 
rendered sufficiently strong to fight the scourge successfully. 


Miss Townsend pointed out that such schools had been very 
successful in many large towns, notably London, Birmingham and 
Bradford. She said that in Bristol there were at present 120 
children with tuberculosis who were excluded from attending 
school. There were 347 children with anaemia and 104 suffering 
from serious malnutrition. The excluded children were running the 
streets, receiving no education and little medical treatment. She 
went on to say that the committee of the proposed Open Air 
School hoped to deal with at any rate part of the problem. Such 
children would need a few weeks or months special care, and with 
accommodation for 50 children, it would be possible to pass 100 to 
150 through the school in a year. What was needed was a site in a 
healthy neighbourhood on high ground. Open sheds would serve 
as classrooms, rest rooms and dinner rooms in bad weather. There 
would be a teachers’ room, a nurse’s room and bathing arrange- 
ments. In good weather the children would work, play and rest in 
the open air. 

Miss Townsend’s proposals were adopted unanimously by the 
meeting. 

Medical inspection of children had begun in 1908 and there was 
an elaborate system of inspection to keep teachers and parents 


1. Report. ‘The Bristolian’, May 1913, p. 120. 
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informed.” Children were classified, and those in certain groups 
were excluded from school altogether. This was official policy. 

It was sometimes difficult to keep track of the children who did 
not attend school. In the 1910s the City Education Department 
was assisted by a team of dedicated voluntary women helpers who, 
in conjunction with the Council schools, visited the parents who 
had failed to obtain medical treatment for their children as 
recommended by the school doctors. The work required a good 
deal of tact and a large amount of patience and courage. The ladies 
interviewed many obdurate parents and talked to them not only 
about their children’s conditions but also about the benefits of 
good diet, cleanliness and the value of fresh air and sunlight in the 
home. 

Some of the conditions the volunteers encountered were appal- 
ling as Dr Annie Cornall, who was working in the St Philip’s 
district of the city in 1911 reported: 


This is a poor district and with most of the parents the struggle is a hard 
one for bare existence. In some cases the husband being out of work, 
the wife has to work, the result is that the children have irregular meals, 
little or no cooking is done for them and their clothing is barely clean 
and not mended. The homes are small and the children are crowded in 
sleeping rooms the doors and windows of which are kept tightly closed 
in the winter simply because the bed coverings are inadequate. Infant 
mortality is alarming and the ignorance of parents is unbelievable as 
shown by the treatment I found adopted by one mother whose child had 
a tubercular spine and who vigorously rubbed into its back a decoction 
of snail juice because she had been told it would do it good!? 


The development of open air schooling had begun in Europe in the 
final years of the nineteenth century, mainly in Switzerland and 
Germany. The idea had spread to this country early in the present 
century and a school had been opened in London in 1910. The 
Bristol Education Committee was among the first in the country to 
become aware of this new method of education and in 1912 had 
been emphasising the need for such a school in the city. During 
that year the following conditions had been found during routine 


2. Bristol Education Committee — School Medical Officer’s Report 1910. 
3. Br. Ed. Com. SMO Report 1911. 


medical examinations and the children excluded from school 
accordingly* 


Nutrition below normal 1,250 
Nutrition bad 93 
Cases of Pulmonary TB 52 
Glandular and Osseous TB 28 
Rickets 100 
Enlarged Glands 775 
Anaemia 346 
Non-TB Lung Disease 399 


Another 1,052 children were excluded for shorter periods because 
they were suffering from other non-infectious diseases such as 
epilepsy, mental illness, ringworm or vermin. 

The authorities realised that it would have been impossible to 
provide open air accommodation for such a formidable list. But a 
start had to be made and so it was that with the help of the Civic 
League, other voluntary contributions and a grant from the Board 
of Education the first Bristol Open Air School opened at Knowle 
on 20 October 1913.° 

Bristolians had rallied round to such a worthy cause. Among 
other contributions, the healthy site at Knowle, then outside the 
city, was leased for a ‘peppercorn rent’ from Lady Smyth of 
Ashton Court, and a generous donation towards the cost of 
building was given by Mr & Mrs H.H. Wills of Barley Wood, 
Wrington. The Civic League itself made an initial grant of £150 
and further sums were obtained from friends towards the cost of 
building and the maintenance of the school for the first year. 

The Open Air School principle involved living as much as 
possible in the open air; sufficient and suitable school meals; 
organised physical exercise; mid-day rest in a horizontal position; 
a more relaxed timetable including craft subjects, and nature 
study; and a careful daily medical and nursing supervision. 

Knowle Open Air School® was situated on the south-east slope 
of a hill, 200 feet above sea level, conveniently just beyond the 
tram terminus on the Wells Road. The buildings consisted of a 


4. Br. Ed. Com. SMO Report 1912. 

5. Br. Ed. Com. Special Report on the Medical Inspection of Special Schools 
and Institutions 1914. 

6. Knowle Health Centre, Broadfield Road (opened 1991) now stands on the 
site of the Knowle Open-Air School. 
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large shed 50 feet by 25 feet, which served as a school and rest 
room, a dining room 25 feet by 20 feet, a kitchen and offices, a 
bath room which was fitted with six sprays and six dressing 
cubicles, a teachers’ room, a doctors’ room and separate cloak- 
rooms for boys and girls. The rest shed and dining room were 
separated by folding doors; when these were thrown open they 
gave an unimpeded floor space of 1,700 square feet. The building 
was designed to obtain the maximum amount of sunlight and air 
and yet to screen the class from cold winds. The large windows 
were kept open whenever possible. 

Twenty-two children were admitted on the opening day and the 
number on the register by 31 December of that year was 57. At 
first the staff consisted of three teachers, a trained nurse, a 
caretaker, who also acted as cook and a kitchenmaid. The children 
received three meals a day and a pint of milk. Typical menus for 
two weeks’ school dinners in those early days were 


Monday - Vegetable soup and dumplings, bread 
Tuesday - Rice, milk with bread and butter 
Wednesday - Irish stew with vegetables and bread 
Thursday - Stewed beef and peas, bread 

Friday - Boiled fish and parsley sauce, bread 
Monday - Pea soup and dumplings, bread 

Tuesday - Rolled oats and milk with bread and jam 
Wednesday - Hashed beef and vegetables, bread 
Thursday - Brown Haricot soup and dumplings, bread 
Friday ~ Cocoa with raisin and currant bread 


Great attention was paid to proper diet and to personal hygiene 
and dress. Initially every child was provided with a thick rug, an 
overcoat, a pair of clogs with leather uppers and wooden soles, a 
pair of warm stockings, a brush, comb and toothbrush, all of which 
were kept at the school. Each child had a bath at least once a 
week. 

To start the day the children were given a light breakfast, 
usually consisting of porridge, bread and tea. On rainy or very 
windy days lessons were taken inside although the sliding french- 
window type walls were always kept open, so most of the time 
pupils sat at their desks with blankets wrapped around them. 
Lessons were kept short because it was felt that delicate children 
could not cope with anything longer. After lunch a mid-day rest of 
13 hours was rigorously adhered to. Folding deckchairs and 
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Ground Floor Plan of Open Air School Knowle. (1913 Report on Medical 
Inspection of Special Schools and Institutions) (Bristol Record Office) 


couches were provided for this purpose. A small sack for the 
children to put their feet into while resting, to prevent soiling of 
the couches, proved most useful in adding to their warmth while 
asleep in cold weather. Lessons were carried on outside as far as 
possible with lightweight folding chairs and tables being used in 
lieu of desks, these being more easily carried out of doors. Most of 
the lessons were held on the playground but occasionally the class 
moved further out into the school field. Part of this field was 
prepared for cultivation, and gardening was regularly taught. This 
proved to be a very popular subject as it gave the children an 
opportunity for interesting outdoor activity. Besides this, twice a 
day the children had ‘Physical and Breathing Exercises.’ It is 
interesting to note that the daily timetable included ‘Weather 
Observations’ — very relevant to an open air class. Before going 
home there was a light tea consisting of bread and milk and maybe 
half an apple. As the children’s diet and hygiene were so important 
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the school was kept open throughout the year, closing only for a 
few days at Christmas. 

Admissions to the school were considered carefully by the 
Committee and it was decided that while cases of definite Pul- 
monary TB should be excluded, pre-tubercular cases (ie children 
who from their condition or family contacts would almost certainly 
become tuberculous unless something was done for them), and 
those in the quiescent stage of the disease, should be admitted. 
These were non-infective and were the very cases that needed to 
be treated if the spread of TB was to be prevented. Diseases of 
bones, joints, anaemia and malnutrition were also strong cases for 
admission. The selection of children on the lines laid down was left 
to the medical officers of the Education Authority, but the Civic 
League and other philanthropic bodies also forwarded names of 
children they thought would benefit by admission. The School 
Medical Officer personally examined all the children who were 
recommended and rejected such as he did not consider suitable.’ 

These then were some of those children who had been excluded 
from ordinary schools either because of the risk of infection or 
because their doctors thought normal school life would be too 
stressful for them — the ‘delicate’ children. The problem was 
enormous. In his report for the year 1914 the School Medical 
Officer of Bristol reported that only 31% of all schoolchildren 
examined that year were ‘apparently perfect’ in health. 

On 19 October 1914 a second open air school was started in 
Bristol. This school was established by the University Settlement 
Committee on their grounds at Barton Hill. It had accommodation 
for 20 children and only girls were admitted. The buildings 
consisted of a shed which was entirely open on one side, a large 
hall, which was available as a kitchen, and two small rooms which 
could be used for examining the girls. In 1915 a rest terrace was 
made in the grounds on which the couches were placed during the 
afternoon rest. This year too saw the building of a bath house. 


7. The following were the diseases affecting the 57 Knowle pupils at the end of 
the first term in 1913: Pre-tubercular, 25; diseases of the bones and joints, 3; 
enlarged glands, 4; tuberculous peritonitis, 2; malnutrition, 11; bronchitis, 2; 
empyema (TB in chest wall), 1; pleurisy, 2; heart disease, 2; rheumatism, 1; 
chorea (St Vitus dance), 1; anaemia, 1; pains in the head, 1; otorrhoea (ear 
disease), 1. — Br. Ed. Com. Special Report on the Medical Inspection of 
Special Schools and Institutions 1914. 

8. Br. Ed. Com. SMO Report 1914. 


Bathing was considered important because most pupils did not 
have baths in their own homes. 

One aspect of the problem of helping tubercular children is 
shown in a report by the Bristol Civic League dated 1914 — 


The Open Air School and the new Open Air Class at the University 
Settlement are doing admirable work but do not nearly cover the 
ground which visitors constantly report that the children they visit need. 
There are many needing such treatment but there is no place for them. 
The great difficulty as regards consumptive children seems insuperable 
and must be so until special schools can be found for them. They come 
back from the sanatoriums to play in the dirty streets and eat unsuitable 
food and then share beds and rooms with other members of the family. 
They are not fit for ordinary school and may be excluded for years so 
that should they live to grow up they become most difficult members of 
society.? 


In 1916 the Knowle school admitted 90 pupils and subsequently 
discharged 75 as being fit to attend ordinary schools. The average 
daily attendance was 80. Each month saw more and more applica- 
tions for admission and at the end of that year the number of 
children on the waiting list had reached 296. 

In the summer of 1917 an interesting experiment was launched 
at South Street Infants’ School. An open air class was started 
which could take 56 children and this ran quite successfully from 
June to September of that year. The class was held in the school 
playground and the routine included elementary school work and 
gardening during the morning session, one hour’s rest following 
the lunch hour and in the afternoons, handwork, nature study and 
walks. Each child was given morning milk and a good lunch. The 
results of the four month trial were very gratifying, particularly for 
the under-nourished children, who were found to have gained 
considerable weight in the period. However, there is no evidence 
to show that this experiment was repeated in following years. 

One of the original purposes of the open air school system was 
to serve as a preventative measure against the spread of TB. It 
must be stressed that only children in the non-infectious stage of 
the disease, ie the quiescent stage, were allowed to attend the 
schools and that is why regular medical examinations were essen- 
tial. The doctor excluded sufferers from all schools if their TB 
flared up again, for once the disease was active, hospitalisation was 


9. Bristol Civic League Annual Report 1914. 
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necessary. Unfortunately, for a city with a school population of 
59,000, two open air schools with accommodation for no more 
than 100 pupils did not seem to have a significant influence on the 
incidence of the disease. The total number of schoolchildren 
reported by the TB Officer in 1918 was 785. This number was 
comparable with that of other similar cities. 

In 1920 the Bristol Open Air Schools which had previously been 
managed by voluntary Committees were taken over by the City 
Education Department just at the time when another interesting 
idea was being formulated. At a meeting of the Elementary 
Education Committee on 17 March 1920 it was resolved that — ‘an 
effort be made to start Open Air Classes for delicate children in 
some of the city parks or in school playgrounds where conditions 
were suitable; and that a report be prepared showing 


a) the opinion of the School Medical Officer as to the localities in 
which such classes are most needed 

b) possible places where they could be held and 

c) equipment required and expenses involved.’!? 


By 26 May 1920 it was agreed to start experimental open air 
classes at Victoria and Eastville Parks. The schools came into 
being very quickly. By 11 June equipment had been ordered for 
the Park Classes which consisted of 60 deck chairs with leg rests, 
60 small folding chairs, 6 folding tables, 2 windscreens, and 2 
folding chairs for teachers. 

On 21 June 1920 just three months after the project was 
conceived the Victoria Park Open Air Class was opened with 29 
names on the register, the teacher being Miss Rendell, and four 
days later the Eastville Park Open Air Class was opened under the 
control of Miss Imlach. These two classes were conducted as far as 
possible on the lines of ordinary open air schools. Many initial 
difficulties had to be overcome and much credit was due to the two 
teachers for their patience and capable management during those 
early days. The first park classes proved such a success that a third 
was established a year later in St George’s Park for the children of 
that area. There was, however, a slight problem with this school 
because there was already one at nearby Barton Hill. This had 
been taken over by the Education Committee in 1920 but they 
wanted the class to be for boys as well as girls. St George’s Park 


10. Br. Ed. Com. Elementary Education Sub-Committee 17 March 1920. 
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was eventually chosen as the best site and the school opened in 
June 1921 with Miss Dutson as the first teacher-in-charge. The 
Barton Hill School was closed and all the girls were transferred to 
the new school in the park. 

The three park classes accommodated 25 children each on 
average. They were kept open throughout the year and it is a 
striking testimony to their success that the attendance was usually 
well over 90% even during bad weather and in spite of the fact that 
many of the pupils were suffering from serious illness and had to 
travel considerable distances. 

It is difficult for us now to visualise the situation. These were 
children who were ill to start with. There were up to 32 in a class 
and their ages ranged from seven to fourteen, all in one class with 
one teacher. Now anyone who has been involved in teaching will 
know that this is an almost impossible situation. But they man- 
aged. If it was fine and dry the classes were held on the grass, but 
those days were few and far between. The only form of protection 
from the weather was the bandstand which had a roof but open 
sides. Tarpaulins and windscreens were provided, but these were 
constantly being blown down or ripped in the wind, and it was 
always draughty. In the bandstand the children used folding 
chairs; there was not much room for tables. On breezy days they 
could not easily use paper and ink for writing and had instead to 
use millboards, a hard board similar to an old-fashioned slate, 
which they rested on their knees, and they used chalk for any 
written work. They must constantly have been watching the sky 
for dark clouds, for at the first spot of rain, chairs would hurriedly 
be put in the bandstand. 

The park classes did not have breakfast or tea provided. For 
their mid-morning break their teacher heated milk on an oil stove 
or primus. Washing up had to be done at the park tap. For lunch 
they had to walk to the nearest school or domestic science centre. 
At Victoria Park they used the Girls’ School kitchen. Eastville 
children had to go to the council kitchen, which was quite a long 
walk across the park. The St George’s class went to Rose Green 
School where they had a separate room to that used as a dining 
room by the main school. On returning from lunch the children 
fetched their deckchairs with leg rests which were used for the 
afternoon rest period but at any sign of rain they were whisked 
away to the park hut or bandstand or even to the garden sheds. 
This constant getting out and putting away of furniture was 
tiresome work for the delicate children. 
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The park classes too were open all the year round. In cold, rain, 
fog, frost, snow, damp or gales the children were expected to 
attend. In fact they were very proud of their attendance records 
and despite the adversities of their illnesses and uncomfortable 
surroundings they seemed very happy with their open air class. 
Some indication of the weather conditions which the children had 
to suffer is provided by the following entries in the Victoria Park 
Open Air School log book 


March 1928 This week the weather has been intensely cold. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday the ink was frozen into solid blocks so we 
could do no written work. 

February 1929 School opened this morning with 13 children in 
attendance. During the night a snow blizzard swept the country and the 
temperature has been the lowest on record. 


Apparently there were two feet of snow in the park; it is admirable 
to think that 13 children did make the effort to get to school. 

Apart from the weather other problems of running an open air 
park school included (in June 1930) — ‘Recitation and reading 
books eaten by mice!’ And a note at the bottom of the timetable 
for the Victoria Park Class dated 21 December 1921 reads — 
‘During very cold weather the class takes frequent exercises to 
keep up their circulation.” Another perpetual problem was 
burglary. On many occasions thieves broke into the park-keepers’ 
huts and stole such trivial things as reading books and pencils. 

As with Knowle, a doctor visited the classes frequently to 
monitor the children’s health and although the bandstand classes 
did not have a full-time nurse, one visited them regularly to inspect 
cleanliness and attend to minor injuries. There were no baths, of 
course, but there were toilets nearby in all three parks; these at 
least had taps for hand and face washing but were notorious for 
freezing up each winter. 

As the parks were public places one of the biggest problems the 
classes had to face was the curiosity of the general public. The 
bandstand class must have been the focus of attention and it would 
have been difficult to pass it without staring at the motley group of 
children. What did they think? The classes were popularly known 
as ‘The TB Schools’ so people would have kept their distance, but 
they went on using the facilities of the parks, as they had always 
done, for walking and exercising their dogs or merely sitting in the 
sunshine. Perhaps they enjoyed hearing the children reciting their 
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tables, chanting a poem or singing to a wind-up gramophone. 
However, the pupils of the classes must have felt very self- 
conscious when they had to do their morning drill or ‘frequent 
exercises’ in front of an audience. 

The open air park classes were, of course, subject to visits 
by His Majesty’s School Inspectors. A Mr C.H. Clark visited 
Eastville Open Air Class on 24 July 1922 and the following is his 
report’! — 


There were 31 children present. The arrangements for refreshments, 
recreation, assembly, getting and putting away of apparatus and other 
matters incidental to an Open Air Class show evidence of thoughtful 
organisation and are so carried out as to have an educational value. 

The welfare of the children is receiving due attention and the class is 
fulfilling its purpose in a very satisfactory way. 

With the exception of those school duties which are regularly and 
conveniently carried out at a definite time, it is suggested that the 
timetable be not subject-divided, that the morning time should be 
allotted to arithmetic, English in the widest sense, with incidental 
lessons (nature studies etc) as convenient, and in the afternoon 
hand-work. The present ‘time divisions’ might be replaced by divisions 
based on subject-matter and a weekly ‘programme’ for each section. It 
is thought that this would obviate the difficulty now experienced of 


setting so many diverse sections to work at time of change of lesson and 
add definiteness to the work. 


The teaching of 31 children, with ages ranging from 7 to 14 with 
varying degrees of disability, was indeed a gargantuan task. Good 
organisation was essential. The regular process of getting out and 
putting away furniture as well as distributing mid-morning milk 
and seeing that each child had a nutritional lunch made many extra 
demands on the teachers. It is interesting to note that teachers in 
these special park classes received £10 per annum above the 
normal scale. They deserved it. It was not until five years later, in 
1927, that monitresses were employed to help the class teachers. 

School Inspector Clark visited Victoria Park Open Air Class 
on 27 July 1922. His report for that school is not very comprehen- 
sive’? — 


There were 20 children present. This class is carried on in a very 

11. HMI Report on Eastville Park Open Air Class — School Log Book 24 July 
1922. 

12. HMI Report on Victoria Park Open Air Class — School Log Book 27 July 
1922. 
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satisfactory way and the children make good progress physically and 
mentally. Work proceeds in a pleasant and orderly manner and the 
initiative and interest of the teacher is apparent. 


Both these inspections were made in the middle of summer when 
conditions would have been at their best. One wonders what the 
report would have contained if the class had been inspected on a 
dark rainy day in November. 

Four years later the park classes again had a full inspection. A 
Mr C. Boutflower inspected Victoria Park Open Air School on 21 
June 1926 and Eastville Park School on 23 June and the following 
is his report? — 


These two classes are worked on the lines of an Open Air School, but 
though the children doubtless benefit in health from the arrangements, 
educationally they suffer from the makeshift character of the accom- 
modation. In the first place the parks are open to the public and some 
distraction of this kind is inevitable, and secondly the accommodation 
on the bandstands is very cramped for the numbers in attendance and is 
so much exposed to the weather that written work is often impossible. 
Moreover huts provided for storage are inconveniently small and are 
necessarily at some distance from the bandstand; a good deal of time 
which would otherwise be devoted to the children’s instruction is in fact 
given up to unpacking and packing up tables, chairs and apparatus. 
These difficulties are entirely due to the unsuitable character of the 
accommodation. 


In 1938 the teacher-in-charge of the Victoria Park class became 
so desperate about wet conditions that she wrote to the Education 
Committee asking for the provision of wellington boots for her 
class to wear in wet weather.'* She did not get them. One can 
appreciate her concern. Not many of the children would have 
owned a mackintosh so we can assume that the class of delicate 
children got very wet when it rained; the bandstand did not give 
much protection against driving rain. 

During the summer term when the normal schools had their 
long holiday children at the open air schools quite enjoyed going 
to school. As most of them came from poor backgrounds they 
would only have had to stay at home or play in the streets; family 


13. Combined Report of HMI for Victoria Park and Eastville Park Open Air 
Schools — School Log Books 21/23 June 1926. 
14. Br. Ed. Com. Special Schools Sub-Committee. 17 January 1938. 
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holidays were very rare then, even among the middle classes. Life 
at the schools in the summertime changed pace. There were more 
leisure activities like country walks, treasure hunts, visits, picnics 
and nature study projects. In the 1920s and 30s the schools also 
benefitted from an organisation called Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund 
which existed to give poor families the chance of a day out in the 
country or at the seaside.!> As well as this, in June each year many 
of the children went to a special camp for a week at Winscombe in 
Somerset where they were looked after by volunteers of the 
Bristol Children’s Help Society.!° The camp could accommodate 
about 80 at a time and the children had a gloriously happy time 
either under canvas or in wooden huts where they actually slept in 
hammocks. This summer holiday was eagerly looked forward to 
and never forgotten by those who participated in it; for it was the 
only holiday they ever had and for some it was the only time they 
had been away from Bristol. 


During 1922 1,564 children were checked at the TB Clinic of 
whom 1,067 were old cases and 497 new.!” Throughout the city 
there would be three times as many others suffering from malnu- 
trition, anaemia, bronchial complaints, crippling diseases and the 
many, many other afflictions of pre-penicillin days. The four 
schools in Bristol] came no where near providing accommodation 
for all these needy children. 

Education at the schools was not entirely free. Parents were 
expected to pay a fee towards the children’s maintenance 
according to their means. At Knowle in 1923 the weekly fees were 
2/6d (123p) — there were no exemptions. In view of the fact that 
most of the pupils came from very poor homes this must have been 
quite a burden on the parents and not surprisingly some did fall 
behind with their payments. The authorities must have realised 
that some families were simply not able to keep up their fees and 
cases of special hardship had their debt cancelled. On 16 July 1923 
arrears of fees from parents in respect of maintenance of children 


15. The children from Victoria Park Open Air class were given a day’s outing by 
this organisation each year from 1925 to 1929. 

16. Bristol Children’s Help Society, a Brief History 1884-1977 - by Philip A. 
Davies. 

17. Br. Ed. Com. SMO Report 1922. 
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at the school ranged from 2/6d to £8. Parents also had to 
contribute towards the cost of their child’s dental treatment. It is 
interesting to note that fillings cost 1/6d (73p) but extractions 
were free. However, extractions with anaesthetics cost 1/- (Sp)!!8 

The school doctor called each week, and once aterm gave every 
child a really good examination to check on the progress of its 
illness. Sometimes he would pass a few children as fit to go back to 
ordinary schools. There were plenty waiting to take their place. 
The children’s health was very well monitored. 

The year 1924 saw an epidemic among schoolchildren of ence- 
phalitis lethargica commonly known as sleepy sickness. There were 
59 reported cases in Bristol] during that year of which eight were 
fatal. The treatment recommended for this illness, as with many 
others was fresh air, good diet and rest, providing yet more names 
on the waiting lists for the open air classes. Knowle School took on 
five victims and kept them under close observation. They all 
recovered after spending a year at the school. There were cases of 
this disease reported throughout the city until 1927 when it seemed 
to decline. 

Occasionally during routine examinations doctors at the open 
air schools would come across something quite unusual. In April 
1927 the regular school doctor, Dr Danby, paid a visit to the 
Victoria Park School especially to examine cases of ‘/upus’. This 
nasty skin disease was then thought to be caused by the tubercle 
bacillus working through a wound or lesion. If left untreated scabs 
and ulcers quickly spread and if the face was affected there was 
disfigurement. It was very difficult to treat. The usual practice was 
to keep the wounds clean and resort to cod liver oil, tonics and 
plenty of fresh air. The afflicted children were not removed from 
the school. The doctor visited them regularly and suggested a 
course of ultra-violet light at the Artificial Sunlight Clinic. There is 
no mention of the cases after that. Presumably they responded to 
treatment. 

Many children from the open air schools were sent to the 
Artificial Sunlight Clinic in the city for special treatment. Expo- 
sure to sunlight was an important factor in the open air movement 
and the delicate children were out in the sunshine whenever 
possible during their school time. The therapeutic use of sunlight 
in combatting some diseases was widely understood. Ultra-violet 


18. Br. Ed. Com. Industrial and Special Schools Sub-Committee. 20 September 
1920. 
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rays were known to kill certain micro-organisms, thus giving 
sunlight its disinfecting properties, and sick-room rugs and bed- 
clothes were regularly exposed to it. Strong sunlight was particu- 
larly successful in the treatment of certain skin infections and 
rickets and was known to have a powerful effect on the tubercle 
bacillus. However, reliable sunshine in Britain was then, as it is 
now, a particularly variable quantity and artificial sunlight clinics 
were established. In 1929 ten children from Knowle were treated 
by this method, seven of whom were reported afterwards as 
showing an improvement in their health. 


* OK OK 


Throughout the 1930s the country suffered from the effects of 
the economic depression and the consequent rise in unem- 
ployment and lowering of standards of living. Bristol was no 
exception. As poverty in the city increased, so did the incidence of 
TB. Tuberculosis was a social disease. It thrived on over-crowded 
conditions, particularly on weakened people, and children were 
especially vulnerable. As the decade continued and life became 
harder another affliction became even more common than TB — 
malnutrition. It was particularly noticeable in the admissions to 
the open air schools, where children were recommended not only 
for fresh air and education but also for regular daily food. The 
waiting lists grew longer and longer, and the authorities had a very 
difficult task in selecting children for the few places available. 

In 1937 malnutrition among schoolchildren was becoming a 
serious problem. In Bristol 151 cases were treated in the city clinics 
where the treatment consisted chiefly of the provision of food such 
as cod liver oil and malt. As many as possible were transferred to 
the open air schools when a place became available. 

In 1938 1,005 children were examined by the Bristol TB Officer 
of whom 536 were old cases and 469 new. Of the latter 33 had 
pulmonary TB, 56 other forms of TB, 17 suspected TB and 363 
were non-tubercular. There were still only 200 places available in 
all the open air schools in the city catering for the malnourished, 
the anaemic, the bronchial, those in the quiescent stage of TB and 
all the other numerous complaints which required open air 
treatment. 

The situation was well understood but the difficulty was finding 
a building which would be suitable for another open air school 
with the funds available. On 14 September 1931, Miss Townsend, 
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one of the pioneers of the Open Air Movement in Bristol and a 
long-time active member of the Education Committee, reported 
that she had visited Novers Hill Hospital, and that it could be 
adapted for the purposes of a school. It had previously been used 
as a smallpox hospital, but with the decline of that disease it was 
shortly to be sold. The price for which it was offered to the 
Education Committee in 1933 was £8,656.!9 The site was 134 
acres and had four permanent brick buildings and three temporary 
wooden ones. The Committee had made extensive enquiries over 
the years for a suitable site in and around the city for another open 
air school but without success. The Novers Hill hospital was not 
ideal but it was agreed to make an offer for it with a view to 
improving it for use as a large open air school. 

No doubt because of the general economic situation and lack of 
funding it was to be 1937 before the Education Sub-Committee 
finalised their proposals for the new Open Air School on the site at 
Novers Hill.?° To it were to be transferred children attending the 
Knowle School, those attending classes in the Parks and physically 
defective children from the Redcross Street Special School. Plans 
were approved for expansion of all the buildings and the eventual 
establishment of a day open air school for 315 children. It was to 
be known as the South Bristol Open Air School. The estimated 
cost of the new buildings was £28,630. The Knowle pupils would 
be transferred to the new premises in January 1940, and their old 
school eventually became a wartime casualty station and later a 
clinic. 

In 1938 the Education Committee resolved that plans should be 
prepared for a residential wing on the Novers Hill site for 120 
children,”! but the outbreak of war in 1939 put an end to all school 
building. 

It was on 15 January 1940 that the children from Knowle School 
transferred to the Novers Hill premises and later in March of that 
year pupils from the three park classes followed. The South Bristol 
Open Air School was officially opened in April 1940 and the open 
air routine carried on at the new school. Children were given 
breakfast on arrival, milk at mid-morning, lunch, an hour’s rest 
afterwards and tea before leaving for home. However, the early 
days of the new school can hardly have been satisfactory for they 


19. Br. Ed. Com. Sites and Buildings Sub-Committee. 7 November 1933. 
20. Br. Ed. Com. Special Schools Sub-Committee. 1 March 1937. 
21. Br. Ed. Com. Special Schools Sub-Committee. 31 May 1938. 
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coincided with the Bristol Blitz and the children were constantly 
listening for the air-raid siren and having to rush for their surface 
shelter as quickly as possible. This shelter was especially designed 
to take all the pupils including some physically handicapped from 
the Redcross School. The situation became so bad that in the 
summer of 1941 the open air school pupils were evacuated to a 
large house in Porlock, Somerset, known as New Place which was 
leased from a Mrs Chadwick-Healey and run as a boarding school. 
It proved to be an expedient move for part of the South Bristol 
Open Air School was destroyed by enemy action in 1942. Some of 
the children stayed at New Place for two years and when they 
returned to Bristol many were certified as fit to attend the ordinary 
schools. In 1944 there were 59 children on the register at Novers 
Hill and 25 at New Place. 

The school at Porlock had boarding accommodation for 40 
pupils,” but as there were no residential medical or nursing staff 
the cases which needed that sort of care could not be admitted 
until they reached a certain stage of convalescence. Physically 
handicapped children were accepted. New Place continued as an 
open air boarding school for Bristol children until 1949 when the 
lease ran out. 

After the war the situation with regard to open air education 
changed dramatically. New treatments, including antibiotics, had 
been discovered and new ideas formulated for dealing with 
‘delicate’ children. Standards of living gradually improved and the 
incidence of TB declined. More and more physically handicapped 
children were sent to the South Bristol School. By 1947 there were 
57 ‘debilitated’ children and 41 physically handicapped. When the 
lease at New Place expired in 1949 the few children whom it was 
thought that open air boarding would benefit were sent to Periton 
Mead Residential School, Minehead, which was purchased in that 
year by the Bristol Education Committee.”° 

Although not specially built as an open air school, Periton Mead 
was a large modern house in very attractive grounds and beauti- 
fully situated within easy reach both of the sea shore and the 
countryside. The grounds included a large kitchen garden and 
some formal garden and ample lawn space for games etc. Pigs, 
poultry and rabbits provided another interest and the older 
children took turns in looking after them. The classrooms, 4 


22. Br. Ed. Com. SMO Report 1947. 
23. Br. Ed. Com. SMO Report 1949. 
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dormitories and dining room were bright and comfortable. The 
bedrooms contained six to ten beds. For most cases the period of 
stay was 6 months and rarely more than 12 months. The children 
were divided into two main groups — those with debility following 
illness and those with respiratory disease. Of the latter, those 
suffering from asthma formed the majority. Bronchitis, bronchiec- 
tasis, sinusitis and arrested TB made up the remainder. 

After the poliomyelitis epidemic of 1950 a class for severely 
handicapped children was set up at the South Bristol School, and 
for the first time pupils were not subject to the regime of the open 
air system. They had special indoor classrooms and, because many 
of them were in wheelchairs, did not have the afternoon rest. 

In 1953 the School Medical Officer reported a marked fall in the 
old type of ‘Open Air child’ suffering from malnutrition or chronic 
ill health, and commented on the improved health of school- 
children, and in 1955 he reported on the South Bristol Open Air 
School that most of the handicapped children at the school were 
suffering from the effects of poliomyelitis. Crippling lesions result- 
ing from tuberculosis were rarely seen.”* 

In 1957 the Report of the Senior Medical Officer of the Bristol 
Board of Health° stated that — ‘The old open air school pupil has 
disappeared. We have no pupil with rickets, and there is no good 
reason today for a child to be admitted because of malnutrition. 
However, a new type of pupil is now being admitted; those who do 
not thrive because they are emotionally disturbed. Instead of the 
old open air school type, the teachers now have the challenge of 
handicapped children plus the educationally sub-normal. 

The South Bristol School became a Special School. It was the 
end of the open air movement which had started with Miss 
Townsend’s speech in 1913. For nearly 45 years the open air school 
and park classes had given many unfortunate children an oppor- 
tunity for education, albeit harsh, which they grasped eagerly and 
despite the discomforts many improved in health and some 
recovered completely. A testimony not necessarily to the system 
but to the dedication of the teachers, doctors and helpers involved 
and especially to the tenacity of the children. 


24. Br. Ed. Com. SMO 1955. Special Report on South Bristol Open Air School. 


25. Br. Ed. Com. SMO Report 1957. Special Report of Senior Medical Officer, 
School Health Service. 
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